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| by the attentive practice of the rules of 
» Chesterfield? Who becomes as the ther- 
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For the Parterre. 
BACHELORSHIP DEFENDED. 


To support and defend or combat and 
dispute old established maxims and theo- 
ries is the province of Moralists and 
Philosophers of the present age. But 
without any claim to the character of ei- 
ther, I shalt endeavour to advance some 
arguments hostile to the ancient prover- 


ried life,” and defend with all the power 
of my quill that description of our sex 
which are held by the female of the pre 
sent degenerate day in the utmost con- 
tempt and ridicule, and who are accor- 
I mean 
Bachelors. 

What opinion should we form ofa man 
who throws aside ambition, and prosti- 
tutes at the idle shrine of women those 
talents which heshould cultivate for the 
benefit of society? Who foolishly changes 
manly and useful recreations for effemin- 
ate and trivial amusements? Who loses 
that independence of spirit and nohleness 
of mind which should eminently charac- 
terize him, to become the slave of a 
woman’s wiles, and bow to dissimulation 


mometer which rises and falls with the 





inconstant changes of the atmosphere, as 


he subjects himself to the fickle caprices 
of woman, suffering her frown almost to 
deprive him of his corporeal and mental 
faculties, or to be drowned in a thraldom 
of delight in the sunshine of her smile. 
Allowing that after a courtship of sighs, 
tears, protestations of love Ke. during 
which he exhibits all the antic capers of 
afar less rational biped than man, she 
condescends to he led to the hymenial 
altar. Sheishis. Love wearsa cheerful * 
aspect and he conceives himselffora while ~ 
the wost happy of mortals. But alas! soon 
the film with which the young god had 
blinded his view, begins gradually to be 
removed, and the being whom he ima- 
yined an angel appears in her real colours. 
buta woman, a human being, frail and 
imperfect as himself. 

That many men of distinguished tal- 
ent have coincided in my opinion, can- 
not be denied. I will instance among the 
ancients, Virgil; among the moderns. 
Swift, Pope, and many others of less note. 
Pope particularly, expresses himself in 
these words; 


* Love seldom haunts the breast where 
learning lies, 
And Venus sits ere Mercury can rise.’ 


I now proceed to that description o° 
man, who, as I observed before, ar: 
held in the utmost derision, merely be- 
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cause they do not think like the rest. A 
Bachelor, in my humble opinion, is one 
of the most independent beings in. the 
world. He has less preventions to the 
devotion of his talent to the zood of his 
fellow men, and he pursues the road to 
fame and acts up to the philapthrophy of 
his heart without molestation, reflecting! 
honour on himself and the community of 
which he is a member. It is to men of 
this description that we are indebted for 
the extensive knowledge we posess of the 
most distant regions of the earth. It is 
they that are the foremost in discovery. 
and the deepest in research. How fre- 
quently are enterprizes renounced which 
might be rendered of the greatest imper- 
tance, with the weuzhty reply of * Zwould 
were I not married.” 

When a man marries he finds entwin- 
ed within his arm, the sweet hand of a 
lovely companion with whom he calcu- 
lates, in the sanguine fondness of his 
heart, to enjoysuperlative terrestrial feli- 
city. Fora time he realizes his anticipa- 
tions. They dance and sing along the 
crouded highway of. life, gay as the me- 
lodious warblers of the grove, and happy 
as the young amblers of the plains. Eve- 
ry thing around them appears to partake 
of their cheerful moed of mind, and to 
reflect their smile. ‘They sigh not tn re- 
trospection of the past, but look forward 
with the arched brow of joyful expecta- 
tion But soon, alas! their sun of p'easure 
sinks upon the horizen of oblivion, and 
its rays gradually cease to sparkle on their 
eyes. Their sky darkens slowly, but not 
imperceptibly. Gloom is added to gloom, 
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This is matrimony; but I would by no 
means insinuate, without exception. 

Now we have followed the Husband ty 
the grave, let us return to the Bachelor. 
If happiness can be enjoyed by man, the 
bachelor certainly possesses the bette 
opportunities to obtain it. Independant 
and unshackled he is subject to no cares 
but for himself. His troubles are his own, 
and although he may have none to sympa- 
thise with him, vet it must be remember. 
ed, he is not obliged to participate in the 
sorrows of another. He hangs upon the 
harmony of the lips of no mistress, and he 
sinks under the reproach or disapprobation 
of none. He lives upon the smiles of no 
fair, and he dies beneath the frown of 


who does not experience them?) they 


spring, and unlike the Husband who when 
borne down with his burthens cannot easi- 
ly, unassisted, rise again, if he falls, with 
his own exertions he can goon regain what 
he may have lost. While the Husband is 
toiling along the world, through which he 
is necessiated to push directly forward, 
the bachelor rambles through its various 
scenes, observes all that is to be observed, 
sees all that is to be seen, tastes all thatis 
to be tasted. enjoys all that is to be enjoy- 
ed, and then calmly seeking the tomb, 
sighs willingly away the breath of life in 
the arms of a friend, perhaps more resign- 
ed than on the bosom of a wife who, by the 
loss of her husband, is bereaved of depen- 


the knowledge of which must strengthen 
the ties of his existence and render the 


and at length by the dim reflection ofjcontents of the chalice of death, bitter in- 


past pleasure the J/ushand perceives his 
situation as it really is. He now finds 
himself journeying onward with a par- 
tner he loves, hanging on him for support 
and protection, and a family repeating 
their numerous wants surround him, and 
impede his progress. He finds that he has 
taken a burthen of cares upon his shoul- 
ders, which accumulate with his years, 
trouble hein g added to trouble, almost in 
proportion to his incapacity to bear with 
them, un‘il at length, stumbling through 


prematere infirmity, he falls into the 


grave of everlasting bachelorship. 


deed. 


Kinabpo, 


we would suggest to some of our readers 
of leisure who are rather more partial to 
the “ Sweeter sex,” the propriety of con- 
troverting them. As there are many whos 
ideas of matrimony coincide withRinalde’s 
such exertions would be highly patriotic. | 


ee 


He who will take no pains, will never 
build a house three stories high. 
There are looks which are words, and 





| words which are music. 






RIMES Ss 


none. Should misfortunes assail him (and & 


do not involve a tender wife and dear of- | 


dance and support for a beloved offspring, f 


[As we cannot altogether reconcile to § 
ourselves the bachelor opinions of Kinaldo f 
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For the Parterre. nate. The widow and the fatherless re- 

ROSA’S BIRTH DAY. jceive their protection, the youthful and 

May swore (for nymphs will’ sometimes swear, the aged partake of their bou nty. Com- 
\ flower should grace her coronation, passion warms the, heart. Generosity ex- 
So Flora bid to dress: her hair, tends their hands, and anguish and penu- 
(For Goddess an unerved station; ) ry brighten and exult in commisseration 


Bid her the choicest flow’ ret find 


ca her biol the Beatty bind andremoval,. But although it is their inten- 
And on her y auty . 


tion to be eminently useful, their designs 


“Sweet May” the lovely Flora said, are in a great degree counteracted by a 
“ Scarce have my flow’rs their charms expand |non-observauce of some comparatively im- 
ed;""— material requisites. “Thongh wealth inex- 


“No matter,” said the frolic Maid, 
“Hence and perform as you’fe commanded; 
One Rose you have within your bower, 


haustible is. poured upon the objects of 
their charity, it will provejunavailaing un- 


(And that shall grace my frolic hour.” less they are instructed how to employ it 
‘ Jaques |properly. Without the cause is removed, 
pare ed the effect, though partially suspended, 


will never entirely cease. Unless habits 

, rtd Namba fet g 4 of industry, sobriety and economy, are 
HE ESCRITOIRE—No. 21, substituted for those of idleness, profliga- 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. cy and profusion, no effectual or perma- 

In our eagerness to gain principals we) nent change can he effected. Heis not so 
too often neglect auxilliaries, and in has- much the philanthropist who affords pecu- 
tening to arrive at some great end, fre-jcuniary assistance to all that require it, 
quently overlook those minor means which|as he who by eradicating the seeds of vice 
insure its attainment. This observation|and immorality obviates the necessity of 
will apply to almost every pursuit. ‘They|@pp!ying. ; 
who are intent on momentous objects rare-|_ How many friendships are dissolved by 
ly descend to improve those trivial cir-|inattention to seme point of punctilio 
cumstances and favourable opportunities|which the customs of civil society have 
which would accelerate their progress, anu instituted. Connections which have sub- 
enable them to realize with more facility|sisted for years have been suddenly se- 
the accomplishment of their desires. They|vered by a stroke of ill-timed wit, or an 
do not consider that almost every sub-|3pparent rudeness. Often have the most 
stance is composed of elementary parts.' Noble and exalted instances of disinterest- 
and that bodies of the greatest magnitude; ed friendship been expunged fram the me- 
are but a collection of small and scare 1) lmories of those who experienced them by 
perceptible particles. sabsequent symptoms of slight and cool- 

These remarks are intended, however,}!ess, evinced in not complying with a re- 
to refer more particularly to pursuits, not|quest, or returning a salutation. 
considered of the most important conse-| Many with qualities of head and heart 
quences, which if justly appreciated, ren-} which would render them universally be- 
der. them equal if not superior to everyjloved, forfeit the estimation which their 
other. The pursuits allu ed to, are those|character would have gained, by a failure 
connected with a desire to render our-lingthis particular. In bestowing a favour, 
selves beloved and respected; by endea-jtho::!, with intentions the most sincere 
vouring to prose the happiness andjand upright, they frequently neglect those 
prosperity of others. There are some dis-/little formalities and civilities which ren- 
positions so tinctured by the “milk offder ‘¢ doubly valuable. This places the 
human kindness,” and so replete withjrecipien ina state of disagreeable embar- 
sympathyand benevolence, that their prin-jrassmeut and restraint, as it appears to in- 
cipal study appears directed toward ameli-jtimate the weight and maguitude of the 
orating the condition of their species.—Job!igai ior, inasmuch 
Plans are eagerly formed and assiduously}made . 
prosecuted, for the assistance of the ne- 
cessituus, and the relief of the unfortu 





as no efforts are 
‘remove the impressions which a 
delicate aud sensitive mind will naturally 
feel from circumstances of this hature 
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With how much more respect and love) 
would superiors be viewed, if their con- 
duct was guided and guarded by atten- 
tion to the more mintite concerns ‘which 
subsist with these beneath them. It is in 
vain to grant’ them privileges and immu 

nities; foeinely every want, and gratify 
every wish, if the succeeding hour you 
treat them with haughty reserve, or com- 
pel them to actions which their principles 
disapprove. he latter will effectually 
subvert the effect of the former, as, from 
the depraved nature of mankind, injuries 
are much longer remembered thau fa- 
yours, , 





For the Parterre. 
TOANNA. 
The finest feeling of the human heart, 
That man was bless’d in this gross world to 
prove, 
Is that delicious, yet destructive smart, 
Known by tie term of pure, resistiess Love. 


And that emotion swelled within my breast, 
When chance presenied loveliness to view ; 

The plicasing passion robbed my soul of rest, 
“When, dearest girl, I first admired you. ~ 


No fortune, fame, nor grandeur do I boast, 
But the best off’ring of a poet’s soul, 

By s:orms of sorrow and misfortune tost, 
Lies, dear enchaiitress, at thy soft controul. 


And trust, althongh an exiled stranger he, 
Without one friend on life’s uneven way, 
He gives a heart that’s not unworthy thee, 
W here the warm passions of indalgence sway 
MORTIMER. 
Por the Parterre. 
OTHER POEPLE’S EYES, 
OFTEN PREFERRED TO OUR OWN 


flam.} Do you see yonder cloud that is almost 


like a camel? 


Pot. ] By the Mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed jdemn. 


Ham. | Methinks it is like « weasel, * 
Poc.| lt looks like a weasel. - 

Ham ] Or like a whale? 

Vou } Very like a whale. 


Shakspeare. 

T have often remarked how apt we are 
tu abandon our own opinions for those of 
My reader may also have obser- 


others. 


ved how quickly a person will conform 
his taste to those around him. .What we 


langh at to day, we heartily approve of 
echaps in nothing is this 


to-morrow. 


own. 
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more clearly and fawiliarly exempii- 
fied thau in the fashions. Upon the in. 
troduction of anew one, which alter ha- 
ving become accustomed and attached to 
that then worn, appears singular and. js 
nut at first very reconcileable to the taste 
we have imbibed, I have heard my ae. 
quaintance express their disapprobation 
and ridicule of itin the most forcible 
manner and in a few days have seen 
them in the extreme of it themselves, 

Not long since | gave Eugene a small 
piece of very fine poetry with the pera. 
sal of which | imagined he would e 
highly gratified. I called on him two or 
three days after, and in the course of con- 
versation, | enquired his opinion of it. 
I was considerably surprised when he an- 
sweréd so carelessly “* why, as you say, 
it is a pretty trifle enough.” « What,” I 
returned, “only pretty! upon my worl! 
why do you know it was written by yout 
favourite author the celebrated ——” 
Q! the scrap you gave me on Monday?” 
he interrupted with great warmth, “ true, 
true, now I recollect, why Eusebius, to 
give you my candid opinion, I really con- 
ceive it a most elegant trifle. With the 


|pathos, the simplicity, and the antithesis 


it displays, 1 was Uelighted.” And he 
proceeded to quote several passages with 
expressions of such admiratiun that | was 
half induced to believe he had forgotten 
himself when he gave mecthis ficst reply. 
Kugene here finely exhibits ithe influence 
of prejudice. He relies, as I have often 
told him, teo much upon the judgment 
ofvothers and not sufliciently upon his 
Hence his opinion is not according 
to his own idea, but he admires what 
others admire; approving what others ap- 
prove, and condemuing what others cov- 
He concludes ‘that when several 
differ fram him, that he isin the wrong, 
and although he absoluteby conceives that 
he.is still right, yet he prefers adopting 
their opinion to advancingand supporting 
his own. 

Hlow eften are such Eugenes to be met 
with? ‘They willbe fouundan every circle. 
in some this reliance upon. the judgment 
uf others is caused by a desire not to «if- 
fer from their opinions, preferring the a- 
Joption of theirs to the manly detence 
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convinced, persuade'themselves to adopt 
them, smothering their own doubts. 
I censtre Eugene’ for being too much in 
the extreme, not for merely acquiescing 
in an opinion, which, as he perceives it 
supported 0 many sensible persons, he 
gives a preferance to his own through a 
modesty of judgment. We are very apt 
ty’ conclude when many dissent from us 
that we view the thing in a false light our- 
selves. I am perfectly aware that we, 
here, will not apply to all; There are 
some who derive great satisfaction from 
oppysing every argument and differing 
fidm every opinion. Among such I class 
Vincent. Vincent received an excellent 
education. ‘He improved the advantages 
he posessed and attained to considerable 
classical knowledge. At the University 
his talents were held in high estimation. 
But inno exercise was he so completely 
at home, asin disputation. Logic was his 
element. His ideas’were comprehensive 
and clear, his penetration lively and deep, 
his arguments ready and forcible. He pre- 
ferred confuting to supporting opinions. 
With his abilities in argument he is well 
acquainted, and no oppaguanity is lest to 
employ them. This ess for disqui- 
sition renders his company very disagree- 
able, although in other respects it is quite 
pleasing, A conversation he will frequent: 
ly interrupt at its most interesting climax 
in order to correct a:slight, supposed er: 
ror unintentionall pho. 
pose a trivial mistaken opinion involunta. 
rily ddvanced in the warmth of discourse. 
Add to the unpleasantness of such an in- 
terruption, the arguments he adduces { 
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or op- 
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glow of cheerfulness are there preferred 
to the sharp gnnees of hypercritical ob- 
servation, and the flush of warm discus- 
sion. He should not therefore be surpriz- 
ed that he is avoided rathér than courted 
for his talent. 

Evsesivs. 


——_ 


| For the Parterre. 


THE DECEIVED SPORTSMAN, 
Now had November dawned upon the day, 
When chilly Autumn holds its wonted sway, 
Of burstling winds that hiss thro’ foresis’ shade, 
And show’rmg leaves that rustle down the elade; 
When forth a Sportsman strolled in quest of game 
Not for the food, but pleasure and for fame, 
Where briers and brushwoed faded spread around 
Their matted bramble thick along the ground, 
Where deer-weed dyed of brown and yellow grass 
Choak‘up the way and scarce aliow him pags; 
Where rests the sun upon 'the burnished wood, 
Vhat deep reflects adown the Sehyylkill’soflood: 
Fiown from keen ooth’ren winds, to where the 
ray, 
of mei sun beat warm. a covey lay. 
Mheir mellow notes “Bob White” rose on the 
ale, ete 
And Dedenniieetisiitiehs a neighboaring vale, : 
The Sportsman hears with joy the well known 
ound, 0 
And treads with anxjous steps the briery ground 
Each noise attracts his ear, his watchful eye, 
Seeks evéry bush the wiley game to spy. 
Sudden he stops! for something scarcely seen, 
Attra¢ts his eye; and moves upon the green 
He pauses, long—uncertain yet to say, 
That this attracted something could be they.— 
He look’d so Jong and steady, that t. view 
Appeared the very form and tawney hue! — 
Vhey look’d so shy—Pwas certain he did sée, -" 
Something that very much resembled theee. 
Not that his trembling hand should be in blame, 
O’er an old log he takes a rested aim— 
Forth bursts the charge! The rolling smoke as. 





cends, 
And startled Echo back the thunder sends! — 
Uprose the whirring tribe from every place 
Save where he shot! with, pleasure in his face, 
He bursts the thicket, looks along the ground, 
And still he looked, nor yet the birds were found, 
When lo his eyes mark’d Where his shot had fell 
Prone on three withered leaves; he mia:ked it 
well, 
Determined never more to shoot away, 
One single shot if sure not of his prey- 


usual with scientific logics) although they 
cannot be ‘confuted by their antagonist) 
are very far from convincive and only ex- 
cite impatience or irritation. “They are 
calculated to, force the head, not to move 
the heart. It is immaterial to Vincent 
whether he has the right or the wrong side 
of a question as he is generally the suc- 
cessfal champion of either, or if he has 
a preference it is in favour of the latter, 
as nothing imparts greater delight to him 
than the pleasure of convincing one against 
common sense. 

This disposition renders Vincent the 
terror of all social society, as the lively 
flashes of intelligence, and the animated 


Philadelphia, 1817, 
—e or 


An author deserves pity, whose pover. 
ty obliges hin to write when his genius is 
ed. 














For the Parterre.. 
ADVANTAGES OF | 
LITERARY PERIODICAL WORKS. 

Periodical, papers posess, great advan- 
tages over literary works of, other des- 
criptions. There 1s, as the Spectator ob- 
serves of his diurnal sheet, a certain fla- 
vour in them which renders them more 
pleasing to the taste when given this way 
in smalf portions, than when perused in 
a volume at once. A Banquet will soon 
satiate, but when the delicacies are made 
more precious by being served up ia small 
quantities at certain intervals of» time, 
sufficient for complete digestlon, they are 
then swallowed with greater avidity, and 
seem doubly sweet, the enjoyment of one 
whetting the appetite for the next. Accor- 
dingly when we are thus on the tip-toe of 
expectation, when the looked for daint 
atolength arrivés, and it falls not muc 
short of anticipation, the excellent hamour 
of the stemach, and the pleasure of poses- 
sion, makes us fancy it even more.delec- 
table than that it would seem in any other 
circumstance. eapsren,. site: tage 

Add to this, which in itself gives it, an 
ascendancy, a periodical literary and sen- 
timental paper, may,» 1. think, ‘be, aptly 
compared to,a theatre, from. which is de- 
rived somewhat similar amasement. There 
we observe numérous ' tyroes; incognito, 
making their first, interesting appearance 
before the public. We may perceive. in 
the diffidence or forwardness.of their first 
attempts the trembling modesty of merit, 
or, the bold assurance of ignorance. The 
one we can perceive, in the view of fancy, 
after his appearance, listening with a pal- 
pitating heart, and a bosom agitated by 
alternate joy or despondency, to the va- 
rivus and contrary opinions on his perfor- 
mance which are to decide his success, 
while the other, conscious of talent, car- 
ey listens to, the fault-finding critic and 
condemns with supercilious contémpt—his 


want of taste, or receives the adulation of 


partial friendship as but the deserved re- 
ward of genius. ‘There we are also grati- 
fied by the appearance of others who have 
passed the ordeal of pablc opinion, and 
been approved, and we are charmed when 
they sing, alleeted when they repreve or 
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weep at their tragic, or laugh at their com. 
ic Narrations. 


sociable. literary. circle seated aroundy [ 
cheerful winter’s | fire-side. 
adjunct humour,” in furn contributes ty | 
the delightful amusement of mind. Here 
one pleases poetic taste with an ode, ex. 
alting the soul; to,the most refined sentj. 
ments, and the next with his humour pre. 
sents: a fine.and excellent contrast with 
him he sueceeds,and shakes the jolly sides 
of Mirth, until History calls the atten. 
tion to the contemplation of former f it 


bits to their, comprehensive view. 
rience then pours instruction into the wil- 


obscura and. exhibits pictures from real 





Orit may be still further compared to, 


Each in his 


which he divests, of their yéars, and exhj 
E xpe- 


ling ear; Observation displays his. camerg 


ST Sa 


life, until. Rumance enters with his Ma- 


ic Lantern, and represents the various 


imaginary scenes of an ingevesting story. 
This closes the entertainment.; 
EUSEBIUS. 
—-s-oe— 

“if For the Parterre. 

THE THUNDER STORM. , 
At his command who sits enthroned on high, 
Low distant thashdes Shake the concave sky. 
Its sound terribly. and the dusky air, 
The nearness of the coming gust <dcclare. 


The Farmer anxious lest:his new reAp’d grain, 
Be dost or jnjured by the threat’ning rain, 
Hard strains his nerves, and striyes with all his 


power, Rpt 
To save his harvest from th’ impéniding shower. 


He too that journies, fainting with the heat; 
Still presses on to gain a safe retreat; 
And all that wing their airy course on high, 
Fearful and fluttering to their coverts fy. 


la! the wild winds before the storm are driven, ; 
And growling clouds confuse the face of heaven! Fp 
They mount condense, discharge, their dreadful 
While thunders crack and lightnings flash their 
fire. a 

But once commenced, continual torrer{s pour, 
The air seems pure that sultry was before; 

The thirsty earth, refresh’ning, drinks his fill, 
And ewry vualedooks green, and ev’ry hill. 


And onward 'now the passing tempest flies, 

ths gloomy veil withdrawing from the skies; 

Yet ling’ring lightning blaze with baleful ire, 

And thunders, murm’ring, northwardly 7 
JL10+ 





advise, iiproved when they instruct, and 


Bast Whitland N. J. May 24, 1817. 
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THE PAR 


TO SUSANNA. 


[ shall. now give you some precautions 
respecting your conduct towards others, 
who may have been under the influence 
of misfortune in an extraordinary degree. 
‘To. upbraid a person in a satirrcal, ill-na- 
tured manner, with his indiscretions and 
follies. is by no means a certain method 
to reclaim him; and to sneer at misfor- 
tunes. which cannot be avoided, is the 
last weak effort of a depraved mind, to 
plant in the bosom of tranquility the 
stings of distress. It is a point | always 


> adhere to, (and I think I may assert it 


without ostentation) that if | know any 
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mate child is generally loaded with terms 
of reproach, which are only due to the 
vices of its parents. Others are insulted 
with the repetition_of what they have been 
when it happens that there is nothing re- 
proachable in their present conduct. Of a 
man reduced to-poverty, it sha!) be said, 
* Ay, ay, it is good enough for him, an 
extravagant, idle wretch! he has run 
through a good fortune, and now let him 
work or starve.” Of another, whose merit 
shall have raised him above the common 
herd of mortals, some purse-proud igno- 
ramus shall exclaim,.—** See the conse- 
quential fellow! it was but the other day 
be was my father’s servant, and now the 


_ |) thing that would wound the feelings or|mushroom, because he has some preten- 


give pain to any person { may happen tojsions to what the commonality call merit, 


be with, I studiously avoil duing or say- 
ing that or any thing allusive to it, as I 


has the impudence to put himself on an 
equality with his betters *°—Here it will 


should wish to avoid doing a personal vio-|not be amiss to introduce an anecdote I 
lence to, or blasting the fair reputation ofjhave met with, which runs thus—Two 


one for whom I have a particular esteem. 


gentlemen having some words, the one re- 


“ Name not a rope to him whose father| proached .the other with being low born; 
was hanged,”—is a proverbial expression|for, says he, “ your father was my fa- 
I always admired for its humanity. The) ther’s coachman;” replies the other with 
distant allusions and oblique hints at thejall the calmness imaginable. “1 grant it 
tenderest parts of a person’s sensibility,)may be so; but had you sir, been my fa- 
is a kind of mortifyinggwit that many/ther’s coachman, you weuld have worn 


people, who would be affronted should youjhis livery to this day.” 


The idea of 


say they were not polite, are mean andjhigh-born and low-born, with respect to 
ignorant enough to make use of, even to|the worth of a person, is truly ridiculous. 
their friends and visitors. But such treat-|To hear an ignorant blockhead, or infa- 
ment, with its admirers should be con-jmous rascal, pique himself on his family, 
signed to the universal contempt they{/and aim to take the lead of those ten thou- 
merit. If their ill nature must spit its}sand degrees his superior in every thing 


petty venom before your face, bewarejthat 


renders a man estimable to his 


af the poisonous rancour of their hearts|friends, and useful to society, is too con- 
behind your hack; for the sting of malice|temptible, to be treated in a serious man- 
is more pernicious than the stab of the|ner. Are we not all citizens of the world? 
assassin, Let this then, Susanna, be writ-| And though my lord’s barber has not pre- 
ten on your memory,—never to put any|served a long genealogical list of his an- 
person to the blush in a spiteful or wanton|cestors, yet he ts very certain that his fa- 


manner, though his follies and even his 


mily is as ancient as his lordship’s. There 


vices, should stare you in the face. It is|is no doubt but that my lord and his bar- 
the most pitiful revenge you can take on|ber are descended from one and the same 


any one to endeavour to expose him 


-{family, could we nut trace both pedigrees 


by sneering insinuations, as it is the gros-|to the source; and should his lordship <e- 


est violation of the law of humanity, to tor- 


ny the assertion, we have only to appeal 


ture his sensibility with the cruelty ofin-|to Adam and his wife, for the determina- 


sulting his misfortunes. If you could but| tion. 


Substitute yourself in the person’s place 


Hence it is evident, that a long 
.|train of ancestors on a piece of parchment, 


against whom your ridicule is pointed, I}/can no more confer honour, than a large 


aim certain you would be struck dumb 


and be ashained of the action. An illegiti- 


But virtue 
must stand foremost in the world, so long 


,jrental can command esteem. 
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as it contains one spark of virtue to point 
it out. 
Patruus. 
== 


For the Parterre. 


TO THE VIOLET. 


Thou beauteons flower, 
How delicate thy tints of blue! 
The émbiem of fair virtue’s self, 

So sweet and modest too. 


Tell to the fair, 
Thon little plant that lov’st the shade; 
That beauty glows with brightest bloom, 
in modesty array’d. 
OnestTeEs, 


—_- oe 


Ignorance is the parent of credulity — 
Unacquainted with the first principles of 
natural science, the vulgar are terrified 
by any unusual phenomenon; and the 
productions of fantastic nature become to 
them sources of dreadful foreboding. The 
like privation of knowledge renders them 
equall — to. the arts of the empiric, 
-” ‘the wild reveries of the enthusiast; 
or, however e may be the dece 
tion of the pO gg comin d reat the self. 
delusion of the other, individuals will al- 
ways he met with in every community 
who believe the skill of the former to be 
as great as he represents it, and the visi- 
onary system of the latter to be support- 
ed by the must convincing evidence. 


Contentment is more often the atten- 
dant of the moderate, than an abundant 
share of the good things of this life; the 


trouble and care which the management |"Y 


of much requires, being commonly grea- 
ter than the comfort it affords. 


Mrs. Siddons once sat for her portrait 
to a Mr. Scott, of North Britain, who ob- 
served her nose gave him much trouble. 
** Ah!” said she, “Ganshorough was a 

ood deal troubled in the same way. 

e had altered and varied the shape a 
long time, when at last he threw down 
the pencil, saying ‘D—n the nose!—there 
is no end to it!” 


THE PARTERRE. 


all his estates to a convent of Bened), 


Monks.) When he was dead, the cy). 
vent seized upon all his estate. The 


monks to 


moned the Benedictines before him, ay, 
demanded of them how much they would 
give to these children? The good Fathers 
answered “3000 livres.”” ‘+ And 


tines answered that “ it might he worth 
about 100,000 frances.” « My Fathers,” 
said the Duke it is necessary to follow 


the wordin 
that his children shall have * whatsoever 
pleases you;” and consequently it is ne- 


for I see that they please you very much. 


without hearing’ them, caused his judg- 
ment to be executed on the spot. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Some trivial liberties were taken with 
Clio’s pieces te rectify a tautology ol 
sense. We should be happy to see him 


again. 
We had forgotten to reply to Peter 


Pinch, Esq. relative to the silence of Me- 
ry. Those effusions were not sent us by 








herself, but by a friend to whom she had 
given them. All that came into our pos- 
session were published. 


Philario’s thoughts require some cor- 
rection, which, as they are brief we shall 
give them, the first moment vf leisure. 


We have no objection to any criticisms 


A very rich Lord had by his will give, | 


tine Monks. He had expressly stated j, ’ 
the will, that they should give to his chi). | 
dren whatscever pleased them, (th, | 


children of the deceased, addressed the. | 
selves to the Duke d’Ossone, viceroy y | 
Naples, and besought him to compel the % 
grant them something. Tig | 
Duke touched by their misfortune, sum. | 
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how | 
much is the property worth which you re. | 
tain?’’ replied the Duke. The Benedic. |_ 


peor ns oe, 


a 


the intention of the testator, which from 
of the will appears to be, fF 


cessary for you to give the 100,000 francs, 


The Monks wished to reply; but the Duke | 


NGF EDN: 
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rs 
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from Gabriel Gimcrack M, D. We agree 7 


ous to writing again, we would refer him 
to the latter portion of of our observations 








to Peter Pinch Esq. in No. 20. 


with him in many of his remarks. Previ- | 









